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NEW ENGLAND’S WELCOME 


| Bais New England Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish is always looking within and beyond its own 
territory for promising aid and inspiration. For this 
reason it has had occasion, either in the distant or the 
recent past, to welcome into its journalistic fold such 
brotherly publications as The Illinois Bulletin, The 
English Journal, and The New York Bulletin. Always 
it has joined forces with every movement that has had 
as its fundamental purpose the better teaching of our 
mother tongue. Its members were especially active a 
few years ago in the movement for the reorganization 
of English in the secondary school and aided in the 
government report, Bulletin No. 17. Constantly we 
of welcoming to Boston the various departments of the 
National Conference on Uniform Entrance Require- 
ments in English. More recently we have given wide 
publicity to that famous British Government report on 
The Teaching of English in England. 

During the coming summer we shall have the privilege 
of welcoming to Boston the various departments of the 
National Education Association and sharing in their 
salmagundi offerings. Naturally we shall reserve our 
most ardent greetings and our most epicurean palates 
for the program of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, which is to hold an important session here. To 
President Gaston we now offer our promise of general 
good will toward this meeting which he and the execu- 
tive officers of the Council are planning, 

We are printing for the benefit of our visitors an 
extra edition of this particular number of The English 
Leaflet. This we shall distribute freely, in order that 
our visiting comrades in the English teaching profes- 
sion may know of the cordial feeling that we have for 
them and for the work to which their lives are devoted. 
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NATURE IN MODERN POETRY* 


ANITA P. FORBES 
Hartford Public High School 


I 
A CONFESSION OF SIN 

Few of us have ever forgotten our first experience in 
teaching high-school seniors—especially if at the time we 
happened to be young and new to the school, and the class 
happened to be composed chiefly of boys six feet tall. My 
“most haunting memory of that year, is of a fleeting but 
eloquent expression on the face of Mr. Hitchcock. We 
were just beginning the Speech on Conciliation, and I was 
confessing to him my stage-fright at the prospect. “I 
suppose one reason it seems so hard,” I lamented, “is that 
the Milton poems have been so easy to teach.” I have 
forgotten the exact reply he made; doubtless it was some 
tactful turning of the subject. But the speechless instant 
in which his eyebrows lifted and he bit his lip was my first 
revelation of something that is becoming clearer to me every 
year—the tremendous difficulty of teaching poetry in 
general, and some kinds of poetry in particular. 

It was easy to “teach” Milton’s poems the way I did the 
first year; it’s fatally easy to “teach”? almost any poetry 
the same way now. Just ask for all the references and 
difficult words; make an outline of the thought of the poem; 
let glib-tongued pupils make the comments which they know 
will please you; tell the class why the poem is considered 
great, or why you yourself like certain passages; set test- 
papers on which they can give you back your own opinions. 
What easier? And what safer? Why make the pupils 
think for themselves, feel for themselves, discriminate for 
themselves, and express themselves, when this involves the 
terrifying chance that you may not succeed? For even 
after you have spent hours in preparing artful “leading 
questions,” in exhorting pupils to read mythology just as 


* Written along the general lines of a talk given before the 
New England Association of Teachers of English, March 11, 1922. 
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a background, in planning for reports, in emphasizing 
originality, some of your pupils may remain in the outer 
darkness of false ideas, hazy ideas, or no ideas at all; and 
then you have failed. Is the chance of teaching poetry in 
this way worth taking? 

The odds against success are not too heavy when the 
poetry in question depends for its appeal upon ideas. The 
moralizing instinct is inherent in most boys and girls of 
high-school age; so is the love of philosophizing and gen- 
eralizing on subjects of which they know very little from 
actual experience. As long as the teacher keeps them 
sticking to the point and occasionally steers the discussion, 
they will furnish most of the entertainment, whether the 
subject be the “chastity” passage in Comus, I] Penseroso’s 
gain from his hours of solitude, the social questions implied 
in Factories, or the requirements of Jf. Many of us have 
found that under the right conditions poetry is the very 
best channel to ethics. 

When questions of appreciation are involved, nowever, 
the stakes and odds are doubled. Even granted the right 
atmosphere in the classroom, security against interruptions 
of all kinds (my two most abhorred ones are visitors who 
arrive in the middle of a period, and a certain street vendor 
who is a ventriloquist) and an exceptionally congenial group 
of pupils, a teacher still has to allow for another factor 
in this game of chance. That is the adolescent’s shyness 
of feeling and his double shyness in expressing feeling. 
The average boy looks with distrust and often with disgust 
on any one who “raves”, especially if the raving be in poetic 
form. Can he be shown that he probably has that very feel- 
ing that the poet has, though perhaps without realizing it? 
Can he be convinced that spontaneous appreciation of the 
beautiful need not be spoiled by expression of it? Can he 
be persuaded that the only unforgivable literary sin is 
having no reactions of his own? Sometimes he can; some- 
times he can’t. A teacher mustn’t be too downhearted if 
occasionally the game runs against her. 
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Nature poetry—even modern nature poetry—has always 
seemed to me the most difficult of all kinds to teach suc- 
cessfully. For into the handling of it enter not only the 
elements of chance previously mentioned, but another still 
greater one. The other day I came across a story by Angelo 
Patri—I am sorry that for reasons of space I cannot give 
it all in his own words—which fairly seemed written to 
illustrate my point. 

Twelve-year-old Bobby was the greatest lover of the out- 
doors in town. He found the first flowers in spring, the 
first nuts in fall; he “hiked” for miles on Saturdays with 
his faithful dog Rex at his heels. One early spring after- 
noon when every breeze was a fragrance and a caress, Bobby 
was at his desk in school copying; the door was open. 
Into the schoolroom, out of the golden sunshine, walked 
Rex, and curled up in a corner to wait till his master should 
be through. The teacher—we’ll give her that much credit! 
—let him stay. Fifteen minutes passed, and a beil rang. 
Rex jumped to his feet. But all that happened was that 
Bobby’s class took their readers and moved to the front of 
the room. Rex hesitated, glanced toward the warm, free 
world outside, and then lay down again. Bobby sighed. 
The teacher looked at him. “Bobby, you may begin reading 
“The Barefoot Boy.” Poor Bobby rose, and began to drone, 
low and sing-song, the well-known lines about “cheek of 
tan,’ “merry whistled tunes,” “strawberries on the hill,” 
“sunlight on thy face.” Suddenly Rex stretched himself, 
gave a prodigious yawn, and walked out the door. Then— 
what do you think the teacher remarked? “Even Rex 
couldn’t stand it! Do try to put some expression into the 
lines, Bobby!” 

Well, I feel almost as guilty as that teacher ought to 
have felt when I try to teach the lines in the middle of 
L’Allegro, or Home Thoughts from Abroad, or Ode to 
Autumn, or even The Feet of the Young Men. Love of 
the outdoors is one of the deepest-rooted human instincts; 
and in these days of Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, summer camps, 
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automobiles, hikes, and bacon-bats, the young people who 
don’t have a chance to indulge it are to be found in our 
largest cities. Even the poorest of my pupils are Scouts, 
or have been to some fresh-air camp in the summer. Almost 
any boy or girl in my classes could teach me an endless 
number of facts about birds, trees, flowers, blazing trails, 
tracking animals, or finding one’s way in the woods. Who 
am I that I should have them tell me what they admire 
about a poet’s description of scenes familiar to them as their 
' mothers, and almost as dear? Who am I that I should 
criticize them for their feeling that the picture isn’t to be 
compared with the reality? Am I not running the chance 
of filling their souls with the unspeakable and just resent- 
ment felt by Stalky and his companions at the close of the 
M. P’s discourse on patriotism? 

Personally, I feel that I am. All the same, the chance 
is a legitimate one to take; let us hope they lose less by a 
teacher’s taking it than they would by her omitting nature 
poetry from the course of study. Let’s keep it. Where, 
then, can we best hegin? 


It 


A CONFESSION OF FAITH 


Why not with modern poetry about the great outdoors? 
First, it has the distinct advantage which all contemporary 
verse has over all older verse; it is more easily understood, 
because of the simpler vocabulary, the more natural sen- 
tence-structure, and the freedom from unfamiliar allusions. 
We elders like Wordsworth’s “The Green Linnet.” But 
should we like it if we had to stop to look up the meaning 
—-as many schoolchildren would—of sequester’d, covert, 
lead the revels, paramours, sole? Shouldn’t we prefer “The 
Hummingbird” by Hermann Hagedorn? If we hadn’t the 
background and training of painstaking years, should we 
enjoy Shelley’s superb but difficult lines, 
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there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 
Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 
Of some fierce Maenad, even from the dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith’s height, 
The locks of the approaching storm? 


To be honest, I must admit that I’m sure I should rather 
have read “Wild Weather” by Fannie Stearns Davis, when 
I was seventeen. And last, how many times have we had 
to answer the question, “Why on earth can’t Milton call his 
country people by their own names?” Time and again I 
have found that exquisite, peaceful summer noon of 
L’Allegro ruined for young readers who don’t happen to 
remember about the pastoral tradition. I’d rather start them 
on Edward Thomas’ Haymaking. 

Description is a large and important element in poetry 
of the outdoors. Here again the youngsters like a modern 
poet’s way of introducing it. To begin with, he doesn’t use 
so much, in proportion. He is apt to bring in some interest- 
ing idea, or some bit of action; if his poem is pure descrip- 
tion, it is usually short. Let us take, for example, one of 
the longest descriptive outdoor poems of recent years—The 
Box of God, by Lew Sarett. Vivid, accurate, appealing as 
those pictures are, they would pall on the majority of 
readers—even the older ones—if the Indian’s involuntary 
exclamations, rising to their crescendo of feeling, were not 
interpolated at just the right moments. Many of Words- 
worth’s poems are no longer than Sarett’s, but they do pall 
simply because Wordsworth, not being conscious himself of 
the necessity for relief, gives us description and reflection 
unadulterated. That’s not a fair example, in a way, because 
few high-school children read. Wordsworth’s longer poems. 
(A good many in Hartford, however, have read and liked 
The Box of God.) Let us take two shorter ones, then. 
If we were to try Marvell’s The Garden and Amy Lowell’s 
The Garden by Moonlight on a class, which would they like 
better? The vote, I am quite sure, would go to the latter, 
on the ground that its very brevity, its focussing on just 
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the most suggestive details, made the picture more real. 
We must admit that this modern trick of “flashing” descrip- 
tions is nothing new. Shakespeare had it to a wonderful 
degree; so did Herrick. But there were many years when 
it was out of fashion. (One curious thing concerning long 
descriptions I have found true; my pupils have read them 
much more patiently when they concerned not the country, 
but the sea. This may be because Hartford youngsters don’t 
know so much about the latter. Whatever the reason, they 
will read Dauber over and over.) In the second place, 
modern descriptions seem more realistic. One reason for 
this is the change in the conventions governing poetic 
diction; the abandoning of elaborate similes, of pathetic 
fallacies, of apostrophes, of the stilted “thou”, of pastoral 
traditions, has forced the modern poets to take refuge in 
very close observation and to assert their claim to originality 
by introducing many details which once were not considered 
poetic. I have in mind lines like two of Riley’s: 


Plow’s like slicin’ cheese, and sod’s lappin’ over even; 
Loam’s like gingerbread, and clod’s softer’n deceivin’— 


or four of Frost’s: 


You may see their trunks arching in the woods 
Years afterwards, trailing their leaves on the ground 
Like girls on hands and knees that throw their hair 
Before them over their heads to dry in the sun. 


A still more important reason, I think, is that modern poets 
who write about the outdoors are apt to know whereof they 
speak. Too many of our “classic” poets have written about 
the outdoors because it was the thing to do rather than 
because they had a first-hand knowledge of it; and even 
if they did have, they affected the standpoint of the gentle- 
manly observer rather than that of the farmer or of the 
tramp. If boys and girls did not know the details of Robert 
Frost’s life, of Francis Ledwidge’s, of William H. Davies’, 
they could make a good guess at them from reading After 
Apple-Picking, Behind the Closed Eye, and A Greeting. And 
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they respond heartily to the message of many such poets 
because they themselves have made hay, picked apples, 
swung birches, “hiked” along miles of country roads, and 
slept under the stars. 


The most attractive of all outdoor poems to young people 
are those in which the element of action is strong. Youth, 
with its sublime energy, is seldom satisfied very long by 
contemplation of a landscape. It likes to see human figures 
against the horizon. For that reason I often begin to con- 
vert pupils, especially boys, with narrative poetry into which 
the element of nature appreciation enters only occasionally. 
A happy mingling of standard and modern poems, (both 
narrative and lyrical) interesting for content and yet based 
on instinctive love of Nature’s beauty is to be found in col- 
lections like A Book of the Sea (Scott) or Frothingham’s 
small but delightful volumes, Songs of Men and Songs of 
Horses. Turning to modern work, we find Thorp’s and 
Lomax’s collections of cowboy songs—rough tales, many of 
them, but breathing a wholesome love of the wind in one’s 
face, the rolling prairies, the stars sown thick in the wide 
night skies. More than any other poem of the West, my 
pupils have liked The Horse Thief by William Rose Benét. 
H. H. Knibbs is a writer of Western verse who will please 
many. If once they get used to the French-Canadian dialect 
used by W. H. Drummond, they will read practically all 
his poems with delight. Riley’s are not so difficult to follow, 
and almost as good. As for Masefield—well, just try them 
on Reynard the Fox, letting them start with the second 
section, if you prefer. After about three boys have read it, 
the news will travel so fast that you will not find your copy 
on the shelf for the rest of the year. In fact, if I couldn’t 
read to my pupils or have them read from but one modern 
poet, I think I should buy a complete set of “Jan”, and for 
the variety, the virility, the sensitiveness to beauty, and the 
inherent wholesomeness found within these covers count a 


generation of poetry well lost. But this heresy is a digres- 
sion. 
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Yet perhaps it may afford a good transition. The same 
man who wrote 


“Mob him,” cried Ridden, “the wood’s ahead. 
Turn him, damn it; Yooi, beauties, beat him!” 


also wrote Tewksbury Road, The West Wind and Sea Fever. 
Such poetry of the outdoors as the latter is what teachers 
want their pupils to appreciate ultimately. It’s often quite 
easy to bring about the desired result after the way has 
been prepared. Say that a boy who has read and liked a 
good many of Masefield’s poems—both narrative and lyrical 
—comes for additional suggestions. He will probably like 
next Songs from Vagabondia or almost any of Carman’s 
volumes, A Boy’s Will or scattered poems of Frost’s, many 
of the “interpretations” of Indian poems found in that ex- 
cellent anthology made by Cronyn, The Path on the Rain- 
bow, The Feet of the Young Men, and so on up to the more 
subtly beautiful effects gained by Yeats, van Dyke, and 
Drinkwater. | illustrate from the tastes of boys rather than 
those of girls, partly because I have had more experience 
with the former and partly because girls will like practically 
the same poems that boys do, whereas the reverse will not 
always be true. Girls like, in addition, “prettier”, more 
delicate things. Alfred Noyes is a favorite with them; so 
is Ledwidge; so is Richard Le Gallienne; so are many poems 
in Mrs. Richards’ anthology The Melody of Earth. More- 
over, they take to free verse—‘‘cadenced verse’, I recently 
heard Miss Lowell say, was the more correct term—more 
readily than boys. Through this medium, appreciation of 
nature has been expressed again and again by Carl 
Sandburg, Amy Lowell, “H. D.”, John Gould Fletcher, and 
a host of younger writers whose work is constantly appear- 
ing in modest volumes, or in current magazines. 

This small list might be very much prolonged, but it 
would be hardly worth while because most teachers have 
discovered for themselves other favorite flowers in the field 
of modern nature poetry. Moreover,.no list would be 
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equally useful at all times or under all conditions. A teacher 
doesn’t get much satisfaction out of work with any sort of 
poetry until she knows her pupils well enough to vary 
methods and means of attack according to each class group, 
each individual, and almost each mood. 

After all, in a confession of faith, it isn’t the exact words 
used which matter so much as the spirit behind them. Now 
last, what about this spirit? It may be sincere, but is it ~ 
justifiable? 


III 
A JUSTIFICATION 


Two chief objections are made by educators to the intro- 
duction of all modern literature into school work. The. 
whole trend of modern life, they say, is to do the easy thing, 
and thereby fail to attain the deeper satisfaction that comes 
after one has succeeded in doing the difficult thing. More- 
over, they claim that since the difficult masterpieces repay 
study most richly, the effort should be concentrated on them 
rather than dissipated on superficially attractive work which 
makes them seem unattractive. I mention these objections 
not because I shall presume to answer them at any length, 
but because I think poetry is more or less an exception to 
these general rules, with which I most heartily agree. A 
difficult novel, a difficult essay, a difficult play, does repay 
the most careful and minute sort of study, and there need 
not be much special preparation for that study, let alone 
an apology. But when any one tries to teach L’ Allegro and 
Il Penseroso thoroughly enough for pupils to pass College 
Board examinations, the problem of preserving any of the 
bloom keeps her awake nights. Personally, I don’t believe 
it can be done unless a poetic appreciation strong enough 
to survive dissection has been previously created by the use 
of poetry which pupils have thoroughly understood and 
thoroughly enjoyed. The easy thing is a means to the end 
of the difficult thing, not only in the case of Milton, but of 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, and Browning. As for the 
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comparative attractiveness of standard and modern poetry 
—well, if worse came to worst, I’d rather have my young- 
sters like one kind of poetry than none at all. But that is 
not a necessary result. If a teacher takes the splendid 
chance afforded by the study of contemporary verse for 
producing an atmosphere of spontaneity, and developing in 
the pupils the power of independent, fearless, original criti- 
cism, he will be surprised and delighted at some of the 
comments which these pupils will make when they come to 
the masterpieces. They have a fairly sound sense of dis- 
crimination, but they can’t be expected to use it if they have 
no grounds for comparison. Seven times out of ten, at least, 
they will pick out the better treatment of a subject, whether 
modern or standard. 

All this applies to modern poetry in general. In closing, 
however, I’d like to add a few words defending modern 
nature poetry in particular. I remember as clearly as if I 
had heard it yesterday a talk on The Educated Person by 
Professor Burton. “One way in which you may know the 
educated person,” he said, “is that he is never ashamed to 
show spontaneous appreciation of beautiful things.” All 
of us New Englanders, with out traditional caution, need 
that bit of wisdom; our young people need it doubly. How 
can they realize its truth better than through studying the 

appreciation of nature’s beauty expressed in their own idiom 
. by vigorous, able, brilliant men and women of whose 
achievements they may read in magazines and newspapers 
every month and every day? May not this lead to the best 
result of all—that pupils will express appreciation through 
their own work? It frequently does. For if once they get 
over the idea that nature poetry is sentimental, they have a 
wealth of their own experience to draw upon. After study- 
ing a short, simple, appealing poem like Karle Wilson 
Baker’s Good Company, they find it interesting to try some- 
thing of their own in the same metre, with a parallel striking 
thought at the end. Or sometimes a couple of lines in a 
poem will suggest a picture which they will like to elaborate 
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in metrical form. In February I had a rather unusual 
double illustration of this. A boy and a girl in two different 
senior classes passed in little poems about the sea, each one 
of which had been suggested by two lines in Wild Weather, 
by Fannie Stearns Davis. The girl had taken the “starter”, 


Below the cliffs, the broad waves broke 
In trampled ranks like fighting folk, 


and written twenty-eight splendid lines (in rhyme) describ- 
ing the onslaught of the wave-army upon the “battlements 
stern and grim.” The boy had found that the lines— 


The ships, with grisly sea-wrack blind, 
Dead-drunken, cursed that chasing wind, 


recalled to him a squall in which his catboat had once been 
caught, and in twenty lines of blank verse had given a pic- 
ture of the struggling little vessel and towering waves which, 
though not perfect in execution, was unusually vivid. The 
coincidence was remarkable because I had not suggested 

Wild Weather or in fact any particular poem as a possible 
foundation for their verses, and the pupils did not know 
each other. 

_ An experience of that sort encourages a teacher for days. 
There are other days in her nature poetry work when she is 
equally discouraged, when she feels that she is making it 
cither.too mechanical or too free, or that she is profaning 
some sanctuary of delicate sweet feeling. I confess that 
whenever I think of teaching poetry, I think of that old 
Eastern tale about the king who demanded that his wise men 
give him all the wisdom of the world in one word. They 
deliberated three times seven years, but finally gave it to him. 
It was “Perhaps.” That is a word which suggests endless 
limitations. But it also suggests endless possibilities. 
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OUR NATIONAL PARKS AND THE 
PENGEISH TEACHER 


Mr. Browne regrets not so much that he did not have 
time at our annual meeting to tie up his pictures of National 
Parks to the English teacher’s art of description as that 
he did not take time to give more explicit suggestions as to 
how English teachers can make preparation to read the 
wonderful scenic story in the original and perhaps bring 
or send translations home. 

From Juvenal to Viscount Bryce, (Geographical Maga- 
zine, April ’22) he reminds us, one common note runs 
through most attempts to describe natural phenomena: “T 
can’t explain this, but it feels so.” Physiological psychology 
and aesthetics are telling us much about the motor basis 
of these feelings; and it is surprising to note how substan- 
tially the efforts of early describers who thought little of 
English teachers’ theories, critics like Ruskin (Modern 
Painters, 1843), geologists like Clarence King (Mountain- 
eering in Sierras, 1871) and Clarence Dutton (Southern 
Utah and Grand Canyon, 1880-2), nature enthusiasts like 
John Muir (Mountains of California, 1894, etc.), as well as 
conscious literary artists like Stevenson and Kipling, un- 
consciously corroborate the finding of the most recent psy- 
chology and aesthetics. 

Travel light, Mr. Browne recommends—don’t take much 
luggage; but be sure to take with you a tablet of thin 
(punched) paper. On trains, and after dark, if not on the 
spot, write down your impressions while they are fresh. 
Post, in instalments, as a continued family diary-letter and 
save much correspondence. When you get home, perhaps 
200-300 pages may have accumulated—enough to provide 
you with much to reflect upon. You will find that Nature 
has been the best teacher you ever studied under, and has 
made you a better English teacher. 

Before you go, send a dollar to the Superintendent of 
Documents, at Washington, for the National Parks Portfolio 
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(eloquent pictures and graphic text). Then, write to the 
National Parks Service, No. 1512 H Street, N. W., for the 
Rules.and Regulations of the Parks you are going to (free 
pamphlets). Visit your local railroad offices (in Boston, 
mostly in the old South Building) and get booklets, also free. 
You will find the agents not only courteous but intelligent— 
they know their job; and they will come out to your own 
house to plan with you, at your convenience. 


Observe the bibliographies in all these government 
pamphlets. Five dollars will secure for you from the 
Superintendent of Documents ample illuminating and trust- 
worthy information on all special points. Acquire the con- 
tour-map habit, and provide yourself with official maps at 
10-25 cents each. 

So much, at least. Further, read Robert Sterling Yard’s 
Book of the National Parks (Scribners, 1919), or Enos 
Mill’s, or John Muir’s; then, books like J. C. Van Dyke’s 
Grand Canyon, according to taste and purse. At all events, 
go to Mr. Gleason’s Tremont Temple Saturday afternoon 
lectures in May—Mrs. Gleason’s artistic slides are almost 
the only ones preferable to uncolored views. 

Go west one way and back another (round-trip, excursion 
rates). If you cannot go out to Southern California via 
Santa Fe R.R. (taking in Santa Fé, Frijoles, Petrified 
Forest, Grand Canyon), up via Southern Pacific (Roosevelt- 
Sequoia, Yosemite, Muir Woods, Crater Lake, Mt. Rainier), 
and back via Canadian Pacific, at least go to Colorado 
Springs, Rio Grande Circuit (Mesa Verde), and Denver; 
from there, up to Rocky Mountain Park, Yellowstone, .and 
Glacier Park; and back by the Great Lakes, Niagra, the 
St. Lawrence, and Montreal. Railroad rates will be reduced 
about a third in June; but even if your trip costs you $10. 
a day (it needn’t), the investment will pay 100% dividends, 


summer and winter, and you will never ‘have a dividend 
passed, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


A second consignment of the famous British Government 
Report, The Teaching of English in England, has been re- 
ceived, and the editor of this Association will be glad to 
furnish copies to members and their friends (50c a copy). 


This Report is receiving almost as much comment in 
America as it received in England. It splendidly re-enforces 
what most of the advanced thinkers along these lines have 
been preaching for the past few years. It is interesting 
to note that those who wrote the Report have based their 
findings upon such sound philosophy. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Summer School of Arts and 


Sciences and of Education 
July 10 to August 19, 1922 


Two courses in The Teaching of English, to be given by 
Charles Swain Thomas, Lecturer on the Teaching of English, 
Harvard University, and Editor of the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Atlantic Monthly Press. Mr. Thomas, the editor 
of this Leaflet, is the author of ‘‘The Teaching of English 
in the Secondary School,’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, and is 
widely known for his work as a teacher and supervisor in 
Newton, Massachusetts, and in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Other courses for superintendents, secondary-school teach- 
ers and principals, elementary-school teachers and principals, 
teachers of French, mathematics, social studies, Americani- 
zation workers, vocational counselors, special-class teachers, 
Courses in educational psychology, educational measurement, 
vocational education, rehabilitation, the junior high school, 
private school problems. 

Summer School courses in Education may be counted by 
qualified students toward the degree of Master of Education. 


For information address the 
Secretary of the Summer School, Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


CONDUCTED BY MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE AT 
BREAD LOAF INN IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 
JULY 3—AUGUST 18, 1922 


Courses and Instructors 
Wilfred E. Davison, Dean, American Literature. 
Vernon C. Harrington, Browning. 
Everett Skillings, The English Language. 


Ruth Murdock Lampson, Composition, The 
Recent Novel in English. 


Calvin L. Lewis, Vocal Technique, Oral English 
in the Secondary School. 


Alice Howard Spaulding, Play Production, 
Modern Drama, Play Writing. 


Rolla Wayne, Stage Design and Stage Craft. 


Katharine Lee Bates and Annie ‘Beecher 
Scoville, Shakespeare. 


George Frisbie Whicher, Creative Writing. 
Harriet Fox Whicher, Modern Poets. 
Raymond W. Pence, The Teaching of English. 


Special Lectures by 


Richard E. Burton, Julian W. Abernethy, Willa 
Sibert Cather, Louis Untermeyer, Reuben 
Peterson, Jr., Robert D. French. 


Send for illustrated circulars setting forth 
the features of this remarkable school. 


EDWARD D. COLLINS, Director 


FOURTEENTH SUMMER SESSION 
MIDDLEBURY VERMONT 


Are Not These the Aims 
of Your English Work? 


Bolenus’s Everyday English Composition teaches 
pupils how to observe, discuss subjects, and how to 
get definite ideas from their reading. It gives ample 
and constantly recurring attention to unity, coher- 
ence, emphasis, diction, etc. It stresses the various 
phases of good speech,—tone of voice, enunciation, 
pronunciation, and posture. It contains more 
material than any one teacher can use, and its well- 
organized teaching plan makes it easy to teach. 


It is intended for use in junior high schools and 
the first two years of the regular high school. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK’ CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


Make Your Students Speech 
and Writing Count 


Effective Expression 


By Charles E. Rhodes, Principai, Bennett High School, Buffalo 
SHOWS YOU HOW 


This is a brand new course in Composition and 
Rhetoric for high schools and first-year college 
classes. Especially adapted to last two years 
of the high school. 


Enthusiastically endorsed by teachers everywhere. 
Cloth bound; 544 pages; list price $1.60 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 


—————————— 
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WAKE FOREST COLLEGE 
WAKE FOREST, NORTH CAROLINA 


August 10, 1921 


Messrs. Newson & Company, 
73 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
After a rather careful exan- 


ination of 
WEBSTER'S 
EFFECTIVE ENGLISH EXPRESSION 


I am glad to give it my approval as 
a thoroughly live and modern text 
on this most difficult of 
subjects. 


The greatest fault of our 
common and high schools is the 
ineffectiveness of the English 
teaching in them. With this 
text as a tool, and guided by the 
Teachers’ Manual which acconm- 
panies it, many a weak English 
teacher will be much strength- 
ened; the strong teacher will 
likewise find here much that is 
encouraging. 


I shall, therefore, be glad 
to recommend it to all making in- 
quiries about a good high school 
English text. 


Yours very truly, 


aad Dendreon 


Associate Professor of English 


NEW BOOKS IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


MURRAY AND WILES’ FIRST BOOK IN 
ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Teaches the essentials effectively and 
with modern applications. It reviews 
the work of the elementary grades and 
prepares for the work of the following 


years. 


WHITE’S ENGLISH STUDY AND 
ENGLISH WRITING 
For Classes above the Freshman Year 
It provides for work in composition and 
in the study of literary types that are 
appropriate to high school courses. 


BUHLIQG’S BUSINESS ENGLISH 
Revised and enlarged. Printed from 
new plates, newly illustrated, with 150 


additional exercises for practice. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., PUBLISHERS 
50 BEACON STREET BOSTON 


Todays Verse 


“Do modern writers include no Miltons, 
Wordsworths, or Poes?’ A _ pertinent 
question coming from a pupil in high 
school who has never, in his class work, 
passed beyond the traditional Victorian 
boundary in literature. We may answer 
his question, without attempting any 
judgment of relative greatness, by saying, | 
“No,—but we have our Robinsons, Mase- 
fields, Frosts, and Kilmers.” 

In “Modern Verse,’ Miss Forbes has 
provided pupils in high schools with a 
means of obtaining an acquaintance with 
the leading contemporary poets of Great 
Britain and America. Notes are included 
which supply biographical information, 
explanations, suggested parallels, and 
questions. 


FORBES’ MODERN VERSE 
Price $1.24 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 
San Francisco 


Composition and Rhetoric 
By THOMAS, HOWE, and O’HAIR 


Subordinates formal rhetoric to 
effective speaking and writing. Treats 
carefully oral composition and theme 
correction. Reviews fundamentals of 
grammar. Includes a large number of 
practical exercises. Contains the Har- 
vard-Newton Composition Scale. 


Bates’s English Literature 


“Vivifies literature as few books do.” 


Written from the American point of 
view. Shows how an author’s work 
reflects his life and thought, the spirit 
of the age, and the ideals of the nation. 
Stresses literary productions rather 
than authors’ lives. Contains illustra- 


tions of unusual charm. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 
New York: 55 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 2457 Prairie Ave. 


TEXTBOOKS IN HIGH SCHOOL ENQLISH 


COMPOSITION 
Miller: Practical English Composition—Book I 
Miller: Practical English Composition—Book II 
Miller: Practical English Composition—Book III 
Miller: Practical English Composition—Book IV 


EDITED COMPILATIONS 
Ashmun: Modern Prose Literature 


Ashmun: Modern Prose and Poetry for Second- 
ary Schools 


Ramsay: Short Stories of America 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 


Gallagher & Moulton: Practical Business Eng- 
lish 


Dwyer: The Business Letter 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 
Rittenhouse: Second Book of Modern Verse 
Drinkwater: Abraham Lincoln 


Wordsworth: Selections. Arnold: Essay on . 
Wordsworth 


Burroughs: Nature Near Home and Other 
Papers 


Special exhibit of textbooks in High School English 


during the meeting of the N. E. A. at 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


en ae ee eS ee 
AT EAN TIC LE XCES 


ATLANTIC CLASSICS, First Series $1.50 
-ATLANTIC CLASSICS, Second Series ..... 1.50 
Both volumes collected and edited by ELLERY 
SEDGWICK, Editor of the “Atlantic Monthly.” 
For classes in composition and current literature. 
ESSAYS AND ESSAY-WRITING 1:25 
Collected and edited by W. M. TANNER, Uni- 
versity of Texas. For literature and composi- 
tion classes. 


ATLANTIC NARRATIVES, First Series A625 
For college use in classes studying the short story. 
ATLANTIC NARRATIVES, Second Series 1:25 


For secondary schools. 
Both volumes collected and edited by CHARLES 
SWAIN THOMAS, Lecturer in Harvard University 

ATLANTIC PROSE AND POETRY ............. 1.00 
Collected and edited by CHARLES SWAIN 
THOMAS and HARRY G. PAUL. A literary 
reader for upper grammar grades and junior 
high schools. 

STORY, ESSAY AND VERSE 
Edited by CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS and 
HARRY G. PAUL. For senior high schools. 

THE PROFESSION OF JOURNALISM ........W00000.... 125 
Significant “Atlantic” articles on journalism col- 
lected and edited by WILLARD G. BLEYER, 
University of Wisconsin. 

For use in courses in journalism. 

WRITING THROUGH READING . LL... 90 
By ROBERT M. GAY, Simmons College. 

A short course in English Composition for col- 
leges and schools. 

THE LIGHT: An Educational Pageant -................... .65 
By CATHERINE T. BRYCE, Yale University. 
Especially suitable for public presentation at 
Teachers’ Conventions. 

AVIERALGANS | BLY ADOPTION po ee cee eee 1.50 
By JOSEPH HUSBAND. 

For Americanization courses. 

THE VOICE OF SCIENCE IN NINETEENTH- 
CENmUR YE eRATIU REN 2.00 
An anthology of prose and poetry for college 
classes. 

YOUTH AND THE NEW WORLD 
Edited by RALPH P. BOAS. A collection of 
“Atlantic” essays that discuss topics of current 
interest. 

NOTE: The Teaching of English in England, the 

famous British Government report, is being distributed 

in America by The Atlantic Monthly Press, 50c postpaid. 
Liberal discounts to Schools 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON (17), MASS. 
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Nee eee 
Visitors in Boston 


upon registering will receive a copy of Bacon’s 
“Boston Guide Book” with our compliments. 


We are glad to extend to all a very cordial 
invitation to visit our Athenzeum Press at 215 
First Street, Cambridge, and our home offices 
at 15 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


Those who visit the many places of literary 
and historical note around Boston with be in- 
terested, before or during their stay here, to 
refer to Long’s American Literature and to the 
American histories on our list by Muzzey, 
Montgomery, and Stephenson. 


Thousands of students and _ teachers 
throughout the country regard a trip to this 
section, with its many associations, as a literary » 
pilgrimage: the present, therefore, seems an 
excellent occasion for those who are coming 
to the convention to read again, or perhaps for 
the first time, the books we have suggested. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
15 Ashburton Place 


Boston 
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